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THE THINGS THAT ENDURE. 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


{Young people will find in the following a strong sum- 
mary of central belief.] 


WueEn the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
Tam quietly holding fast 
; To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind ; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find ; 


That the rulers must obey , 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear; 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


Love, sittung in the heart, touches all the keys and 


brings out all the music. 
JAMES FREPMAN CLARKE, 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


MY CREED 
ANONYMOUS. 


[This is another striking statement, in poetry, of faith 
and conviction. } 

I BELIEVE in human kindness, 
Large amid the sons of men, 

Nobler far in willing blindness 

_ Than in censure’s keenest ken. 

T believe in self-denial, 
And its seeret throb of joy, 

In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy. 


I believe in dreams of duty, 
Warning us to self-control, — 
Foregleams of the glorious beauty 
That shall yet transform the soul ; 
In the Godlike wreck of nature 
Sin doth in the sinner leave, 
That he may regain the stature 
He hath lost, I do believe. 


I believe in love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing, 
Night by night and day by day; 


Tn the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Tts perfection, I believe, 


T believe in love eternal, 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal, 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still; 
In its patience, its endurance 
To forbear and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph, I believe. 
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THE PURSE OF GOLD. 
BY M. M. 


HERE was a hurried little tap on the latticed 
window, and an eager whisper, “ Franz, dear, 
please come out here quick!” And the sym- 

pathizing brother cleared the space between his 
study table and the door at a single bound, and was 
out, in a twinkling, upon the little grass-plat in 
front of the cottage. “What is it, Lisbet?” he 
inquired, anxiously ; ‘‘ What has happened ? ” 

“Come this way a little farther, Franz, so that 
mother cannot hear,” whispered Lisbet, drawing 
him into the deep shadow of the great fir-tree, 
around the corner. “She is lying on the couch, 
in her bed-room; and I feared she might hear us 
talking if I came into your room, it is so close to 
the partition, you know; and she must not hear us. 
Oh, Franz! It is even worse than we feared. I 
heard what the doctor told mother this morning.” 

“You surely were not eaves-dropping,” inter- 
rupted Franz, whose sense of honor was quick and 
exacting. 

“Tndeed, Franz, I could not help hearing. She 
had sent me out to bring the faggots, and when I 
came in the door was ajar, and I heard the doctor 
say, ‘ There is good reason to hope that an operation 
might be successful, but without it you cannot 
live six months.” 

“Oh, Lisbet! Did he say that?” “Yes, Franz, he 
spoke very distinctly, and the words burned them- 
selves into my consciousness, as they fell from his 
lips. I know I cannot be mistaken. What is to be 
done, Franz? How are we to get the money to 
send her to the great hospital where she can be 
cured ? 

“JT have been waiting, all day, to tell you,” she 
added, brightening a little, “loping that you might 
think of some way, for Z could not. Everything 
seems against my earning anything, —even the 
little work I had is falling off.” 

Franz was silent; but Lisbet, who was still cling- 
ing to his arm, felt rather than saw that he was 
greatly agitated. She continued, “Frau Munsen 
does not need me to do errands for her any more, 
as her daughter is coming home to-morrow; and I 
can get no more work from the hotel, because they 
now have plenty of servants in the house, and as 
yet but few tourists. I cannot herd sheep or goats, 
because it would take me all day away from 
mother; but oh, Franz!” despairingly, “‘ we cannot 
let her die! We must find some means of getting 
the proper treatment for her.” 

Poor Franz swallowed the great lump in his 
throat, and tried to speak cheerfully. ‘‘ Of course, 
Lisbet, you must stay with mother, and 7 must 
earn the money, some way. It will never do to let 
our precious mother lose the smallest chance of life. 
I will think it all out to-night, Lisbet, never fear ! 
Go to mot ier, now, and don’t sit up late,” and he has- 
tened back into the house, and shut himself securely 
in his own room. 

He could not bear to have even Lisbet witness 
the azony of his struggle to settle this hard ques- 
tion. What, indeed, was to be done to meet this 
new demand, when it required the utmost of his 
skill and strength to keep the ‘ wolf from the door’ 4 
What was there to do that he had not already done ? 
Alas! every avenue seemed closed to him, yet he 
felt that he must devise some means of earning 
the requisite sum. 

He had become used, since his father’s death, to 
taking things into his own hands. His slender 
shoulders had borne many heavy burdens during 
the past year, and he was not easily daunted. 

Since the dear “little mother” had been failing 
gradually, grown thinner and weaker from day to 
day, but always protesting that she was “ quite 
well,” a nameless fear and dread had taken pos- 
session of her children, and they had devoted them- 
selves to her, most faithfully 

Thus it was that plucky Franz had assumed the 
responsibility of “supporting the family ;’ and most 


nobly had he accomplished this undertaking, doing 
with a will whatever his hands could find to do, 
counting no honest work too low or small or menial 
that brought the means of brightening the little 
home, or cheering the lot of his cherished mother 
and sister. He had studied hard in the evenings, 
and in all the intervals of labor, with the hope of 
fitting himself for better and more paying work. 
Poor Franz! ‘The question was now puzzling him,— 
what was he really fitted for, that would bring 
him larger remuneration? Could he venture to 
apply for a situation that would prove lucrative, 
without further and better preparation? And 
would it not be utterly useless to do so, if he 
could 4 

“Thinking it all out,” proved a serious matter ; 
but though forced to admit that nothing he could 
think of seemed practicable, the sturdy spirit of this 
genuine Swiss boy, would not yield wholly to dis- 
couragement, but looked forward to the morrow 
for some cheering revelation of ways and means; 
so committing himself to Divine protection and 
guidance, he retired to rest, and slept soundly the 
remainder of the night. 

In the morning he was up very early, and 
without waiting to speak to Lisbet, he went out, no 
one knew whither. 

Tt was a glorious summer morning, in that won- 
derful country, Switzerland, among the mighty, 
towering, majestic Alps. 

Franz gazed lovingly upon the picturesque scenery, 
so familiar to his eyes from infancy, — the lofty 
mountain-peaks, dimly ouilined against the sky; 
the tall, dark pines—crowned with the fresh, 
bright green of summer — that clothed the mountain- 
sides; the beautiful opalescent rainbow-tinted spray 
that rose from the wild mountain streams, and 
foaming cataracts, whose waters leap over a 
steep, rocky descent and come tumbling madly 
down to the foot of the great mountain, a boiling, 
seething mass. 

A soft haze enveloped the rugged mountain- 
tops; a transparent, luminous sheen overspread 
the lovely valley, and a sky of tenderest, blue bent 
kindly over all, and seemed to Franz to have, 
shining through it, the benign smile of the Infinite 
Father, and almost to whisper his holy benediction 
upon the world below! 

The village was soon reached, and Franz, with his 
keen perceptions and quick intelligence, noted every- 
thing. A small party, consisting of an old gentle- 
man and his two daughters, with a guide, were 
evidently making preparations to set out from the 
hotel for a short journey up the mountains. The 
old gentleman carried a stout Alpenstock tipped 
with the polished horn of a chamois, and Franz 
observed that there was room on the staff to engrave 
the names of all the mountain peaks the owner 
might choose to visit, as is the custom with many 
travellers. 

The breakfast table, from which they had just 
risen, had been amply provided with partridge and 
venison, and delicious trout from the mountain 
streams. 

This Franz observed while passing through the 
anteroom, on his way to the “office,” or the pro- 
prietor’s headquarters. He looked bright and hope- 
ful when he entered, but when he again appeared 
outside the door, the light had all died out of his 
face, and his step was slow and uncertain, as though 
he cared not whither he went. Having called at 
two or three other places, with apparently no bet- 
ter success, he turned his steps homeward, walking 
with bent head and sad, averted eyes, though there 
were few to meet his gaze,— the party of tourists, 
after considerable delay, having gone on ahead of 
him. He saw the carriage, as it wound along 
through the valley, and vaguely wished he had been 
a little quicker, and walked that way, to see them 
begin their ascent up the mountain-side. He was 
just now about to meet a horseman, he thought; 
but no, he turned off on the road to the mountains, 
and galloped away at such speed that Franz 


thought he must be a belated member of the 
travelling party. 

A hardness and bitterness he had seldom known 
before, began now to creep into Franz’s busy 
thoughts. Why were all these rich people rolling in 
wealth, and enjoying their own sweet will in every- 
thing, while his poor mother, who was worth more 
than all of them put together, must droop and die 
for want of a paltry sum which they would never 
miss? He began to feel that the world had used 
him very ill, in thus lavishing all its good things 
upon those who were least worthy, and that some- 
how a great deal was due him that this same bank- 
rupt world would never be able to pay. He 
wished that— “Oh! what is that?” he exclaimed 
aloud, at the same time stooping and clutching a 
well filled purse, which he had nearly stepped on. 
“A purse of gold, as I live!” he said exultingly. 
“Oh! my mother shall not die, — my dear, beautiful 
mother !” 

Involuntarily he looked all around him; there 
was no one to witness his good fortune, he thought, 
and quickening his steps, he walked on for a few 
paces toward home, when a sudden revulsion of 
feeling caused him to stop. Conscience, his well- 
trained conscience, was asserting itself. It told him 
plainly that this money was not his, — not even 
hers whose need was so great. 

It belonged to some one, to whom it must at once 
be restored. Nothing could possibly entitle him 
to a stiver of it! And he, alas! he had been a 
thief while he thought to retain it. God would so 
account to him even the wish to keep it. 

Then his great anxiety for his mother returned 
in full force, to hold parley with his conscience. 
He went over the specious reasoning that here was 
the money, so longed for, thrust as it were upon 
him, —that if he spurned this gift, he would be 
shutting the gates of hope upon his own dear 
mother. But allin vain: conscience would be heard ; 
conscience impelled to obedience. The struggle was 
sharp but short, and Franz came out of it his old, 
honest self again, but filled with unspeakable 
mortification and shame that he had contemplated 
a deed so heinous! He started now toward the 
mountains, running at full speed, though there was 
small chance of reaching the party before it began 
the ascent. But he felt impelled to go forward, — 
somewhere, anywhere, to deliver up this ill-gotten 
purse! On and on he ran, as though his feet were 
winged, so light was his heart and so strong the 
purpose of his soul. Nearing his destination, he 
discovered that the travellers still remained at the 
foot of the mountains; they seemed to be searching 
for something, on the ground and in various direc- 
tions. Ah! the purse had been missed; he saw it 
all now The solitary traveller he had met on 
horseback had dropped it. How soon would he 
have been marked as the thief! And how swiftly 
must retribution have fallen upon him, had he kept 
it! 

He ran and shouted and held the purse aloft, 
waving his hand to attract attention; and all the 
while his heart was throbbing, almost bursting with 
grateful emotion which his tongue could never 
express ! 

Oh, he had been saved! ‘True, he was but just 
saved, barely saved,—but still saved! Oh, the 
wonder and joy of it! Saved from being branded 
as a villain; saved from breaking his mother’s 
heart ! 

Running swiftly up, he thrust the purse eagerly 
into the hand of the gentleman he had seen, saying, 
“TJ found it in the road, near the turn, where you 
must have dropped it.” 

The gentleman was greatly pleased, not only to 
have his valuable property restored, but to find an 
honest soul, so eager to return it. 

Franz stoutly refused the generous reward offered 
him; and touching his hat politely to the ladies, 
said “good-by,” and departed, the happiest and 
most light-hearted boy in the canton, for happily, 
his anxiety for his mother had changed into a_ 
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. sweet trust that somehow all would be well, that 


he had never before experienced. 

“Strange! I would gladly have given him a 
hundred dollars,” said the gentleman, who stood 
watching him, as he strode away. “Ihave seldom 
seen a boy so manly and independent, though he is 
evidently very poor. I will make inquiry about 
the family and see if I cannot do them some needed 
service. This purse,” he continued, looking inside 
again, to make sure that all was right, “contains 
bonds and securities to the amount of $20,000, be- 
sides the gold. It is unaccountable how I could 
have lost it!” 

As for Franz, he returned home, ate the break- 
fast which Lisbet had kindly kept warm for him, 
and resolutely resumed his usual round of humble 
work, resolved to do his best where God had placed 
him, and trust him for something better or more 
remunerative, telling Lisbet he had found no solu- 
tion to the problem yet, but she must keep up 
heart, and ask God to help him. He seemed so 
trustful in spirit, and his face was so luminous, — 
albeit it was with the joy of conscious integrity, — 
that Lisbet caught the infection, and grew more 
hopeful, though she knew not why, for the days 
went on as before until the party of tourists re- 
turned to the village. 

The gentleman who had lost his purse proved as 
“good as his word.” He made diligent inquiry 
concerning the family of Franz; and having had a 
long interview with the village doctor, he left in 
his hands a sum suflicient, with God’s blessing, 
to restore the “little mother ” to her wonted health 
and strength. The good doctor acted as agent for 
the gentleman, attending to all the arrangements 
and managing all the details of the journey, the 
sojourn at the hospital, the payment of the bills, 
etc., until in due time he had the pleasure of seeing 
the patient fully recovered, and safely returned to 
her home, 

And we are glad to be able to add, for the satis- 
faction of our readers, that there is not to-day a 
happier household in all Switzerland than that for 
which Franz Von Engel continues to provide 
with a liberal hand. 


Truth spoken in love, truth acted in love, truth 
sought for lovingly, truth held lovingly, these make 


the complete man. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. —No. 4. 
The Village Bully. 
PF BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 


“Zur” was his name, and he was a magnificent 
great St. Bernard dog,—the handsomest dog, \the 
largest, and the strongest in the whole village, the 
best watch-dog in the place. After he came to live 
there, no boy ever ventured to steal even one apple 
out of his master’s garden. He was kind to the 
little children, too, —let them ride on his back, and 
would play with them hours at a time. Obedient 
and faithful was Zep, gentle and kind to his master 
and all his master’s family. All these good quali- 
ties he had, and many more, as became his noble 
race; but he had one serious fault, which brought 
him much trouble. i 

Zep was a bully. J 

There was not a dog in town but had reason to 
complain of Zep,—not a dog in town he had not 
beaten, and for no fault of theirs. They never 
attacked him, — they knew better; he was too big. 
And after Zep had bitten one or two whom he 
caught in his master’s garden, they never ventured 
inside his fence, but left him entirely alone, as Zep 
should have left them. Instead of leaving them 
alone, Zep would sit at his gate and watch, and 
when he saw a dog coming up or down the road 
would rush out, growl, and snarl at him; and if the 
dog was small and afraid of Zep, and tried to run 
away, Zep would catch him by the nape of his neck, 


and give the poor little fellow a hard shaking before 
he would let him go. If he caught a big dog — 
none of the dogs were as big as Zep —and a brave 
dog, there would be a fight, Zep always coming off 
victor, he was so much larger and stronger than 
any of the others. 

Of course Zep, like all bullies, was very unpopu- 
lar in his neighborhood. Not only did the dogs fear 
and hate him, but the dogs’ masters and mistresses 
hated and feared him too; and many were the 
threats made, yet nothing was done to punish him 
Zep kept this up all one summer and all one winter, 
till not a dog in the village dared pass the garden 
where Zep lived unless his own master was with 
him. 

At last the dogs in town evidently made up their 
minds that this state of things must be put a stop 
to; for early one spring morning they all, big and 
little, from the butcher’s bull-terrier and the doctor’s 
Newfoundland down to the tan-terrier who belonged 
to the clergyman’s daughter, met at the corner of a 
street. Headed by the bull-terrier, they, twenty or 
more of them, started in a pack for the garden from 
which Zep had so often flown out at them. 

He was at the gate then, and before he knew 
what was coming, the whole pack were attacking 
him. Nothing but his thick curly hair saved him 
from being torn to pieces at once. Fortunately 
his master and some friends rushed out with whips 
and sticks, and drove off the angry pack of dogs 
before they had quite killed Zep. 

He was so much hurt, though, he could not stand, 
and had to be carried into the barn, where his 
wounds were sewed up and everything done for 
him that could be. 

It was many a long day, however, before he was 
able to walk about the garden again. All his life 
he carried the scars from that fight, and all his life 
he remembered the lesson he learned that spring 
morning. 

When he was quite well and able to fight again, 
he showed no desire to, but would let big dogs, 
and little ones too, pass by his gate—as they had 
a right to do — without attempting to interfere with 
them. 

Being a wise dog, he had learned his lesson ; 
being a brave dog, he had not lost his courage; 
was as good a watch-dog and as careful of every- 
thing belonging to his master as ever, 

When the dogs in the village found, as time went 
on, that Zep had really given up his ugly tricks, 
some of the bravest of them tried to make friends 
with him, and finding him ready to meet them half 
way, soon lost their fear of him; till from being 
the terror of the town, Zep became very much 
liked, and after a while had friends in almost every 
house. 

Surely this was better, —to be loved instead of 
hated, to have friends rather than enemies. Zep 
found it so, at any rate. 


So it is that educated, trained, enlightened con- 
science ts the corner-stone of society. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


INGENUITY. 


THERE was an iron grating bolted and locked, flush 
with the pavement. It was the grating to the dark 
sub-cellar of a big West Broadway warehouse, and 
down in the dirt and dark there glistened a bright 
silver quarter, Five boys of various ages, from six 
to sixteen, lay prone on the pavement, peering down 
at the shining piece of money, so near and yet so 
far. They had been fishing for it for an hour with 
pieces of string with loops on the end. But all 
their endeavors were fruitless. “If we git it we'll 
divide,” they had said; and they worked and fished 
for it until their backs ached. 

Then one by one they gave up in disgust, and 
drifted away to tease Italians and steal rides on 
street cars, —all save one. 

He was a snub-nosed boy, with bright eyes and 


freckled face. Above his curly hair a battered 
brown canvas cap perched jauntily. A shield was 
fastened on this just above the visor. It bore the 
legend A. D, T., 1249. 

He was a messenger boy, and had no need to 
hurry. So he stayed on by the grating, knitting 
his brow and thinking of a way to get that piece of 
silver. Then a smile broke over his face. He rose 
up and walked rapidly,—vyes, rapidly. He was a 
messenger boy, but this time he did walk rapidly. 

Presently he returned. In his hand he bore a 
long lath, such as is used as the foundation for the 
plaster in making ceilings. Then he watched in- 
tently up the street. A truck pulled by two big 
horses hove in sight. He ran up the street and 
met it half way; then, despite the attempts of the 
driver to prevent it, he jammed the end of the lath 
into the space of the heavy hub where it revolves 
around the axle. He then jerked it out quickly, 
and lo! the end was coated with the thick black 
axle grease, one of whose component parts is tar. 

He was back at the grating in an instant, and on 
the second thrust the quarter stuck to the tar and 
it was his! 

MORAL, 


If one can find a way for the will in such a mat- 
ter, why not in greater and better affairs ? 


ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


WO Christian festivals, November 1 and 
November 2, are celebrated by the Church 
of Rome, which I should be glad to see celebrated 
by all Christian denominations. They were in- 
stituted in days when the Church was truly Cath- 
olic, and had not become exclusive, — the days 
of church unity and universality; and these days 
are festivals of a universal Church and of a true 
unity. In the year 835, the first day of Novem- 
ber was appointed by Gregory IV. as a festival 
for all the saints; and it has ever since been 
known as All Saints’ Day. It is a day on which 
we may remember the saints and martyrs of 
every time, every land, and every creed; a day 
on which the war of theology should cease, the 
bitterness of controversy subside; which should 
be a “truce of God” amid warring sects. On 
this day, recognizing the fact that eminent good- 
ness is monopolized by no party, that devoted 
piety and disinterested humanity are to be found 
in every denomination, all sections of the Church 
might unite in one great procession, to visit, with 
grateful love and memory, the holy tombs of all 
the good. Catholic and Protestant, Methodist 
and Quaker, Orthodox and Heterodox, might 
kneel together in grateful prayer around the 
graves of Saint Francis and Saint Charles, of 
Oberlin and Fénélon, of George Fox and John 
Wesley, of Milton and Priestley. On this day 
the Church would be truly universal. As the 
first day of November is the Feast of All Saints, 
so the second day of November is the Feast of 
All Souls; and is, in its idea and spirit, even 
more universal, more catholic, than the other. If 
the first is the day of the universal church brother- 
hood, the other is a day for universal human 
brotherhood. It was originally established in 
the eleventh century, in commemoration of the 
souls of those who had departed during the year. 
It is not intended for the great and distinguished 
alone, not for the eminently good alone; but for 
all, — all souls. It is not for the holy and happy 
alone; but for the unwise, the unhappy, the un- 
holy also, — those whose present lives seem to be 
failures, It is a feast of Christian hope, of hope 
for all, — hope founded in the indestructible ele- 
ments of the soul itself, as made by God, and 
made for himself. 
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QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question- Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’ | 


Do you think thut there is enough religion in the new 
lesson papers, ‘ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds” * 

What is religion? If it is righteousness, then 
there is a great deal of that taught in the new series. 
If it is goodness, love, character, aspiration, sacri- 
fice, nobility,—then the lessons mentioned are 
crowded with religion. Perhaps our correspondent 
means something else. Suppose we put the ques- 
tion for her: Do you think that the form now used 
in the “ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds” series is en- 
tirely satisfactory viewed from the Sunday-School 
point of religious instruction? We answer, No; 
not even to ourselves. It is proposed by the editor 
to add a “golden text,” which shall give a little 
more point and focus to the religious purport of this 
admirable course; but it is assumed by him that 
teachers know something, and that they are able to 
make the connection between the biographical facts 
and the religious principles, Biblical illustrations, 
or spiritual lessons. 

* & 

Are the “ Statements of Faith” which the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society offer to send out new or old? 
And is the Society trying to impose a creed of its own on 
the schoots ? 

The five “statements” are old, They have been 
distributed for years The Sunday-School Society 
simply aims to bring them afresh to the attention of 
the schools. If there are those who want such aids, 
they can have them; others, not wishing them, are 
in no fashion obliged to touch them. The position 
of the Sunday-School Society is purely one of 
supply and service in all these matters. The schools 
desiring such formulas of belief have just as much 
right to demand of the Society material of this 
kind, in various forms for wide choice, as they have 
to demand other helps in Sunday-School work. As 
for trying to “impose a creed,’ — Heaven forbid! 
One might as well seek to chain the air, or to har- 
ness a star, as to catch and hold the Unitarian 
constituency. 

= oe & 

My Dear Mr. Epiror,—I have just been reading 
your Sunday-School article in the last “ Unitarian” 
(October), and I am moved to say a word or two. 
You have much to say about the teachers’ and 
parents’ duty, you wish to incite them to the neces- 
sity of training a young person; but why do you 
not say a word to the young people themselves 2 
You have this opportunity in the columns of Every 
Orner Sunpay, where the teacher can always 
find valuable advice through your answers to the 
Question-Box. Ithink the two sides to this question 
are very marked. A faithful teacher of children 
over ten years of age must spend much time to 
prepare a lesson; but the scholar excuses himself 
or herself on the plea of the many studies of the 
week. They have no feeling that there is a duty in 
the matter. But put a reward behind the lesson, and 
in nine cases out of ten the excuse of Latin or danc- 
ing or gymnasium is pushed out of sight. It seems 
to me of little use to spur on the teachers until the 
scholars can be brought to feel that they have a 
moral responsibility in the matter. I do not mean 
to say there are no laggard teachers, —I have seen 
too many; but I have seen also faithful teachers. 
One I have now in mind, who spent many hours pre- 
paring a lesson, to find on meeting her class of girls 
of twelve years of age they had not opened their 
books since the Sunday before; and that was the 
practice of every week. So I say, talk to the 
teachers, but talk to the scholars too. 

Yours sincerely, 


Answer. — We will reply to this as desired in next 
Every Oruer Sunpay. 


THAT LABOR-DAY AFFAIR. 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 
( Concluded.) 
N his way, James Gilson wished to do 
well by his men, but his best nature 


was not reached by the method voiced 
by tLe strikers, ‘Do this or we do 


not that.” 

In the new buildings the increasing business 
called for were many improvements advanta- 
geous to the employees, Possibly not wrongly 
were these accredited to the influence of Archi- 
bald Russell over the head of the Rockway 
Company. 

The new intercourse was not without its effect 
on Archibald Russell himself. His weekly 
speeches at the Knights of Labor meetings were 
not so acrimonious as in the past. 

“The trouble is, boys,’ he would say to his 
brother moulders, and giving utterance to other 
thought than his own, “ we don’t understand each 
other, —we don’t understand each other; when 
we do —” 

Nobody knows how that Labor-Day affair grew 
from all this; but evolved in some mysterious 
fashion it surely was. 

The first fall meeting of the Debating Club 
was held with a large and curious attendance. 

Archie Russell showed how million-fingered 
Capital, spreading abroad its beneficent hands, 
made desert places blossom as the rose, created 
life in the regions of death, reared its educational 
monuments in every city and town, alleviated 
suffering, provided retreats for the homeless and 
oppressed, changed the face of earth’s ugliness to 
exquisite beauty, reared itself a gigantic wall of 
defence behind the industries and consequent 
existence of the nations of the earth. 

Archie’s address was spirited, if it partook in 
part of hyperbole and was somewhat mixed in 
metaphor. 

Maurice Gilson argued that mighty as is this 
great power, bounteous in result, it after all is 
but an enormous machine run by the electric 
foree of labor. Close the batteries, shut off the 
current, the blossoming rose-gardens would re- 
turn to desert calm, the monuments of education 
crumble and decay, life yield itself again to the 
sway of death, distress and pain multiply in the 
abodes of sorrow, the beauty of existence become 
a horrible and soul-destroying ugliness, and ‘that 
encircling, gold-stoned wall totter and fall, erush- 
ing into hopeless annihilation the inhabitants of 
an unhappy sphere. 

Maurice’s speech awakened warm response, 
notwithstanding his entanglement in the meshes 
of his own eloquence, 

The question, put to vote, was a tie. Then 
Mr. Colman rose. He said his young debaters 
had evidently been enlarging their perceptive 
horizon during the past few months. If they 
would pardon the pleasantry, he would say he 
judged the experience a capital, if somewhat 
laborious, one. [Vigorous applause from the 
audience.] Would he be allowed to throw in just 
here one thought that he had reason to believe 
had already arisen in the minds of the bright 
young leaders of the discussion, Masters Russell 
and Gilson ? 

When, for protection to life and helps to sub- 
sistence, our barbarian ancestors fashioned rude 
tools from Nature’s ruder stone, when there had 
dawned no faintest vision of the present ines- 
timable power of gold, was labor or capital 
supreme ? 


Stone and flint had failed their use, if Labor 
had withheld her hand; but of what value had 
been Labor's energy, had the first crude Capital 
been lacking? Was it a false conclusion that the 
two forces were co-dependent, supplementary, and 
that by their unity, and not individuality, had the 
race progressed ? ; 

Whereupon it was moved by Maurice Gilson, 
seconded by Archie Russell, that the club’s 
opinion of the individuality of labor and capital 
be made matter of record. The motion was 
carried. 

This was not the end. Through the following 
week an absorbing air of secrecy lurked about 
those boys and girls. With eyes shining, wits 
alert, ready to grasp situations, one met them 
everywhere, moving as toward some common 
goal. 

Inexplicable preparations went on. Many 
were the conclaves with Mr. Colman and his two 
senior confederates, Maurice Gilson and Archi- 
bald Russell. 

The outlying towns appeared to understand 
as by magic that there was to be a celebration 
of unusual interest held over at Rockway; so 
when Labor Day dawned, fair and cool, in they 
came, in all sorts of vehicles, on- foot, on horse- 
back, — crowds that rivalled those wont to gather 
on glorious Fourths. - 

A procession ? 

What celebration was ever complete without 
a procession. And this was to be one well worth 
seeing and pondering over. 

First came the Rockway brass band, brilliant 
with red coats and brazen long-necked instru- 
ments. Surely, it played that day as bands are 
not wont to play. With crescendo and diminu- 
endo, airs martial and melodies of peace, it started 
the fogy old echoes hiding behind the graceful 
Rockway elms. 

The loeal lodge of Knights of Labor, a hard- 
working, respectable body of men, marched with 
Archibald Russell, broad-backed and sinewy, 
strong of limb and countenance, at their head. 
The banner of the Knights read, “ Labor — all 
labor — is noble and holy.’’ 

Behind the Knights came a massive phalanx 
of workers from Gilson’s Foundry, union and non- 
union men, heads and under-heads of depart- 
ments, superintendent, manager, and — wonder 
of wonders! —leading them all, the three mem- 
bers of the firm, Mr. James Gilson, calm, 'self- 
possessed, his two juniors, nervous and slightly 
ill at ease amid their unusual surroundings. Over- 
arching this delegation was the legend, “ All ser- 
vice ranks the same with God.” 

Further along were the various tradesmen of 
Rockway, from dapper little “merchant tailor” 
Robbins to the dark-eyed Molinari, dealer in pea- 
nuts and small fruits, the friend of every school- 
boy and girl in town. 

‘« Bless my soul,’’ explained burly, round-faced 
‘Butcher Sweetser,” on being interviewed by 
the representative of the local press, whose near- 
sighted, bent-shouldered chief plodded coura- 
geously along in the miscellaneous corps, “I could 
no more resist them tonguey, wide-awake young 
chaps than I could sell my best customer a sp’ilin’ 
article in the meat line! 

“« You labor, Mr. Sweetser?’ says they. ‘Yer 
right, toa T!’ says I. ‘Then we can count on 
you?’ saysthey. ‘I’m there!’ says I. And so 
I was, and so was every other man them bright 
lads and lasses got a hold on!” 

White flags with black-lettered mottoes floated 
from the sides of the barges containing the busy 
housewives and mothers. Me 
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‘* She layeth her hands to the spindle and her 
hands hold the distaff.’’ 

“She looketh well to the affairs of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’’ 

Succeeding the mothers came vans containing 
the merry high school girls, their rainbow festoons 
fluttering in the cool September.breezes. From 
the girls’ shoulders streamed the class colors, — 
seniors’ crimson, the middle classes’ yellow and 
old gold, the juniors’ blue. The school motto 
was, ‘* They also serve.’’ 

A gallant, protecting rear-guard, came the 
erect, soldierly-looking cadets. Ah, they marched 
in a way to awaken the enthusiasm of the sober 
old veterans scattered among the bystanders! 

“Three cheers, three rousers, for our boys ! *? 
some one shouted, 

Those smooth-faced, valiant ranks 
blushed as one man, as the applause, 
tripled, “tigered,’’ reverberated down 
the street. 

There was no question of the success 
of that labor procession, sweeping along 
to the inspiring strains of ‘Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,’ “The Marsel- 
laise,” “When the Fair Land of Poland,” 
or the “Watch on the Rhine.” 

On the broad, grassy Park the great 
tents were pitched for the banquet, — 
not for the favored few, but for all. Over 
and over again the long tables were re- 
plenished from the generous stores. Aris- 
tocratic Mrs. Wicksell’s iced cake lay on 
pretty plates in neighborly contiguity to 
her butter-woman’s spongy, golden gin- 
gerbread. Mrs. Wicksell herself gra- 
ciously passed to her vis-a-vis, Bridget 
Gaffey, platters containing great slices of 
Butcher Sweetser’s best corned beef and 
ham, along with his business rival’s cold 
chicken and tongue, 

Hither and thither, intent on their 
mission to make every one feast and be 
merry, flew the bright-ribboned waiters. 

“Sure and you’re a sight for sore eyes!” 
said poor old Bridget Gaffey, the washer- 
woman, as she took a saucer of cream 
from pretty Rita Ritchie’s dainty fingers. 
There had been times that year when 
Bridget Gaffey had been without her din- 
ner. The fact was all forgotten under the spell 
of that Labor Day’s festivity and kindly feeling. 

And such toasts! And such responses ! 

The'cause of labor received many pledges and 
gained many adherents that delightful September 
day. ; 

Tn the afternoon, an entertainment was held in 
the Town Hall. This was provided by the cheery 
_ boys and girls of that Rockway High School. 

The courageous young emulators of Cicero and 
Demosthenes certainly never declaimed better. 
In the ears of listeners attuned to deeper under- 
songs, never sweeter melodies re-echoed from the 
old walls than those floated from the lips of those 
bright-faced maidens. 

As climax, the school held a review on the 
hall stage of the memorable debate, “ Which 
is the Greator Factor in Progress, Labor or Capi- 
tal?” 

When the final motion was made that they be 
declared one and inseparable in purpose and final 
fruition, that gratified audience was almost carried 
from its feet by excess of delight. 


What was the good of it all ? 
To have brought a whole town, rich and poor, 
ignorant and cultured, upon one common plat- 


form, where each was brother unto his neighbor, 
— was that not good, even had it ended there ? 

There are some broad-minded people bold 
enough to think the end is not yet. 

Certainly, there is no manufacturing industry 
in all New England where there is less friction 
between employer and employed than there is at 
the Gilson Iron Works. 

Was that Labor Day a wedge to better under- 
standing between the iron-workers and their head ? 

Rockway itself boasts to-day its system of pub- 
lie water-works and electric lights. ‘The citizens 
are at present debating on a method of sewerage, 
which is surely to come. A certain large contro- 
versial element, long the despair of the public- 
spirited members of the community, has, for some 
mysterious cause, subsided. The voters work 
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Generosity and tact are also necessary to make 
good society. One of the greatest social powers 
as that of drawing out other people. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


CATS AND DOGS. 
BY MISS E, P. CHANNING. 


12 you are a girl I suppose you have a kitten, 
4 =—a clean, graceful little creature, which I 
hope you never pinch or trouble in any way: If 
you are a boy I presume you own, or long to own, 
a dog. But did you ever think that cats and dogs 
teach lessons? ‘Of course not,’’ you will say ; 
‘cats and dogs cannot hold books nor speak a 
word.’”’ But there are ways of teaching without 
books, without tongues. 

Cats delight to eat grasshoppers. The 
other Sunday a plump and handsome buff 
and white cat, owned by a German girl, 
a neighbor of ours, wandered to our lawn 
and devoured enough to apparently give 
her a fit. We summoned her owner, 
who brought her all the way from New 
York, and is anxious to stop her greedi- 
ness over grasshoppers. Buff and White, 
taken kicking from the lawn, forgot her 
sufferings by Monday and was back for 
more. 

Now boys and girls do not eat grass- 
hoppers; think how it would feel to have 
one jump in your throat; but I suppose 
eats crunch them too quickly to allow 
them to hop. But boys and girls are 
sometimes greedy over cake or candy. 
I used to read a story of two boys at 
boarding-school, one of whom shared the 
cake his mother sent him with his mates, 
and the other made himself sick with 
stuffing part of the cake, and lost the 
rest, I believe, by its moulding. I won- 
der if you could guess what article of food 
children are most greedy about. Give it 
up? Well, it is ice cream. Now one 
does not find a pyramid of ice cream on 
a lawn, as Buff and White Beauty did 
the grasshoppers. But I can tell you of 
a boy at school who, after five helps of 
ice cream at the dinner table, went down 


more concertedly, and the town is profiting 
thereby. 

Rockway is growing both in population and 
prosperity, Her Park is the pride of the county. 
Her streets, the brush-grown shores of her beau- 
ful lake, are fast becoming things of beauty. The 
Rockway schools enjoy an increasing fame. 

By these, if in nothing else, the improved spirit 
of the times would be manifest, Not long ago it 
was difficult to get suitable appropriation for the 
maintenance of the schools. To-day, no article 
in the annual warrant 1s carried so unanimously 
—spite of its yearly largely increasing call for 
outlay —as the one concerning the educational 
fund. 

Butcher Sweetser voices the universal feeling 
when he affirms, ‘‘ Schools that turn out lads and 
lasses like them that managed that Labor-Day 
affair must be supported —to the uttermost 
Sarthiv !” 

The town puts its public seal of approbation 
to the sentiment. 


THERE is no sympathy in a human face. 
The sympathy is in the invisible behind the 
face, that illuminates and shines through it, and 
tells us of the soul that we cannot see. 


in the afternoon to the kitchen to see if 
he could not get a sixth help. He was more 
greedy than the cat. Grown people, too, I 
am sorry to say, are greedy over ice cream. I 
heard a young woman say this summer that 
when they refused ice cream in Europe, the 
waiter said, ‘‘An American lady, an’ no like ice 
cream!” 

Some dogs seem almost to reason. We used 
to say to ours, ‘‘ Time to get up!” and at once he 
snored, pretending to be asleep. It is said ‘a 
dog will limp after he has got over being lame, if 
there is any one in sight to pity or pet him;” 
half in delight of the kindness shown him and 
half for the fun of it . . . Cowper’s water spaniel 
brought to his master’s feet the water-lily which 
the poet had tried in vain to hook with his stick. 
. » » Dr. Haughton, the Dublin minister, told the 
other day how the little Skye terrier, who had 
been charged by his master to fetch the medi- 
cines from the ship for the sick children, had 
refused to touch his dinner, though he had hada 
sixteen miles’ run, till the bottles were safely 
strung round his neck, after which he devoured 
it eagerly. And there Dr. Haughton asked him- 
self, “Do I always refuse to eat or drink, or 
attend to my own affairs, before my Master’s 
work is done?”  , 
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THE PET HORSE. 


CE TG ER-B.OX, 


ALTON, Ibu. 
DEAR Every OTHER SunDAY, — Our Sunday School 
takes this lovely paper, and we are all glad to receive it. 
Frank, who is only seven, likes the little ones’ stories. 
Gussie, who is fourteen, likes the stories you sometimes 
have on the first page, —such as “‘ The Life of Washing- 
ton,” ‘*Helen Keller,” ete. She belongs to a King’s 
Daughters Ten. Flora is eleven years old; she reads 
the whole paper through with great delight. Even the 
twins, Belle and Benny, listen attentively to the stories 
Flora reads to them, though they are only four years old; 
and Clarence, who is only two, likes to look at the pic- 
tures. So all our family look forward to the coming of 
this paper very eagerly. Last summer we went to the 
seashore, where Grandma lives, and had lovely times. I 
wonder if the boys and girls who read this paper had as 
good times as we did; Ihopeso. We never wrote a letter 
to a paper before, so we do not know just how long to 
make our letters; but now we think we had better close- 
Your loving readers, 
Gussix, Fora, and FRANK. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of fifty-two letters, 

My 19, 20, 36, 39, 45, 49, 36, is a President of the 
United States. 

My 26, 29, 2, 51,9, 33, is a famous American poet. 

My 50, 48, 4, 31, 7, 36, 35, 23, is one of the United 
States. 

My 16, 43, 2,.10, 32, 52, 21, is a city of New York. 

My 16,1, 24, 3, 9, 15, 18, 16, is the name of a 
famous French general. 

My 12,42, 41, 44, 47, 38, 1, is a country in Europe. 

My 27, 6, 30, 17, 27, 34,27, 1, 36, 28, is the heroine 
of one of Walter Scott’s novels. 

My 46, 48, 18, 14, 15, is a noted American 
historian. 

My 31, 9, 1, 5, 11, 8, 13, 16, 22, 1s a noted English 
statesman of the present day. 

My 40, 41, 37, 25, 15, 4, is an English poet. 

My whole is a well-known passage of Scripture. 

Erriz H, 


ENIGMA IX, 


T am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 3, 18, 5, 10, is a flower. * 


My 16, 7, 15, 19, 10, is a small animal. 
My 1, 18, 17, is‘a little bear. 
My 14, 7, 12, 15, 19, 6, is an insect. 
My 1, 9, 4, 11, 8, is the voice of a bird, 
My 2, 10, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a name no American can forget. 
C. Hr. 


ANAGRAM. 


Veen a lidch si onkwn yb shi gonsid, wreehht sih 
rowk eb rupe, nad erehwht ti eb girth. 
PROVERBS. 
; B. B. 
CHARADE IV. 


I am composed of four syllables. 

My first is a letter of the alphabet. 

My second is a pastime much indulged in at 
Harvard and Yale. 

My third, an adornment of ribbon. 

My fourth, a form of the verb “to be.” 

My whole, one of the kings of Israel. M. H. 


WORD SQUARE. 


To request. 
A flower. 


A country. 
A period of time. 
HELEN ANDERSON 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Dare to be true; 
good needs a lie. 


nothing 


Therefore, among all men, the thinkers are the 
laboring classes. Thought is the most practical 
and powerful of all the forces now acting on the 
globe, to modify its aspect. Civilization is another 
name for thinking. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


SEYMOUR AND THE MILKMAN. 
BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 
ITTLE SEYMOUR and the milk- 


man were great friends. 

In the summer there was always 
a little milk left in the measure to 
pour into the tiny blue mug which 
ete had ready, and in the winter ‘he was 
allowed to take a clean spoon and scrape off some 
of the frozen cream from its sides. 

Of the two, Seymour better liked the last; for 
he would beg some sugar from his mother, and 
sometimes a drop of lemon extract, and make, 
what he called, ice-cream with the mixture. 

He enjoyed the milkman’s stories about his 
farm; the hens and chickens, the big barn, the 
hay, and more than all, the cows that gave the 
sweet rich milk. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Milkman,” he would say, 
for he was very polite; ‘how are the cows?” 

“Well, Bess and Bloss are all right,” —or, 
“ Dora has a little calf. Prettiest feller you ever 
see. You ought to come out.” 

“JT wish I could,” Seymour would reply 
wistfully. 

One morning the milkman asked, How would 
you like to come out to the farm and be my little 
boy ?” 

“Very much; but Mamma could n’t spare me.” 

“ Well, whenever she can, you come. Will 
you?” 

“Yes,” answered Seymour, sitting down on 
the steps to watch the milkman drive off. 

His baby head was full of thoughts about the 
farm, and he forgot his mug on the step beside 
him until something soft brushed against his 
sleeve, and he found that his black eat, Tarbaby, 
had crept up and eaten all the milk. 

As time went on I am sorry to say that the 
little boy was often naughty. He did not always 
mind his mother. 

One day she said to him, “Seymour, if you 
cannot mind Mamma, you will have to go and be 
the milkman’s little boy.” 

She was very sorry afterward that she had said 
it; for she did not believe in threatening a child, 
Moreover it gave Seymour a chance to threaten 
her ; and he was bright enough to take advantage | 
of it. 

Every time that he did not want to do as she 
told him, he would pout and say, “Ill go home 
with the milkman;’’ just as older boys threaten 
to run off to sea, if they cannot have théir own 
way. 

At length his conduct in this respect became so 
bad that his mother felt that she must put a stop 
to it. : 

One morning he was particularly naughty. 
He threw his Blocks all over the kitchen floor ; 
and when his mother told him to pick them up, 
he stuck out his lips and pouted. 

“ Seymour,”’ said his mother, “ you must mind 
me, or I shall have to punish you.” 

“Nen I'll go and be the milkman’s little boy,” 
said Seymour. 

“ Very well,” returned his mother, “It is 
almost time for him to be here. Pick up your 
things to take with you.” 

Seymour was surprised, you may be sure; but 
he had no time to say anything, for just then the 
milkman came in. 

“Where ’s my boy?” he asked. 
watching for me,” 

“He is getting ready to go home with you. 
He doesn’t want to stay here unless he ean do 
jnst as he pleases. Will you take him?” 


“ He wasn’t 
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‘Of course I will. Come, Sonny !” 

“T guess Ill take my baa lamb and my whip,” said Seymour. 

While he was getting them, his mother had a talk with the milk- 
man. ‘Then she kissed her little boy, and went out to the wagon to 
see him drive off. 

He looked very small perched up there. The seat was very deep, 
and the sides came up to his shoulders. His head, covered with a 
little sunbonnet, was about all that could be seen of him. 

“Good-by, Seymour,” said his mother. “I hope you will have a 
good time.” 

The little face looked at her rather wistfully from out the sun- 
bonnet, as if tears were not far off; but the milkman hastened to 
start up his horse, and said, — 

“Oh, yes, marm; he'll enjoy himself. He’ll see the cows and 
the pigs, and everything else.” 

When they got to the farm, the milkman’s wife came out to the 
wagon. 

“See here, Mother,” said her husband. “I’ve brought home my 
little boy I’ve told you so much about.” 

“Well, now, that is nice,” she said, lifting Seymour down from 
the seat. 

She took him into the house, and gave him a mug of milk and a 
piece of warm gingerbread. Then he went out to the big barn and 
saw the pigs, and the chickens, and the hay, and tried to think he 
was having a good time; but by and by he began to feel something 
queer in his little breast. He brightened. somewhat when the cows 
came from the pasture, and he went to see them milked. The funny 
calves pleased him for a time also; but soon that feeling in his breast 
grew worse, and he began to cry, — 

“Oh, I want my Mamma! I want my Mamma!” 


The milkman’s wife took him in her arms and sat down by the 
She tried to soothe him, but he 


door in a large rocking-chair. 
cried on. 


At the same time his father and mother were driving alone the 


road in a buggy. 
“ Please, drive faster,” said the mother. 
will be crying for me.” 


“ Oh, I guess not,” answered the man. “ You know he has wanted 


to go to the farm for a long time.” 


“JT told the milkman, this morning,” the mother continued, “ that I 


“T am sure Seymour 


would drive out this evening, and get the baby; for I was sure he 


would be homesick. Hark! Don’t you hear a child crying? Iam 


sure itis Seymour. There is the house. Drive 
as fast as you can!’ 

She jumped from the buggy almost before it 
stopped at the house door. 

Seymour was still wailing, ‘Ob, I want my 
Mamma!” when he heard a familiar voice say, 
“Mamma’s here, darling!” 

He raised his little head from the shoulder of 
the milkman’s wife, and looked around in wonder, 
to find that it really was his own dear mother. 

Oh, how they both cried as he clung about her 
neck! And how he nestled in her arms during 
the ride home! 

And although he and the milkman continued to 
be good friends, he never again wanted to go 
home with him to be his little boy. 


JOHN’S CHICKENS. 

BY )K.) H. 
ATIE had had “lung fever,” and was get- 
ting better. She was used, as her mother 
said, to being “hard sick ;” but then she was used 
to getting well again, so now she was very happy 
in her convalescence. For the sky never seenied 
so blue, the grass so green, the flowers so gay and 
bright as they did to little Katie the first day 
he went out of doors after being shut up in the 

house so many weary weeks. 

John came into the kitchen in great distress. 
‘*¢ One more chicken gone, Mother,” he said. 

“T don’t know what we can do, John,’’ said 
she. ‘Sally runs out of the kitchen every time 
she hears the old hen squawk, but to-day there 
is a big ironing, and it does hinder some to have 
to watch the old hen and chickens.” 

“TY wish I could sit by the hen-coop,” said 
Katie, “and take eare of them for you, John.” 


CARRYING THE LAMBS. 


‘¢ Why not?” asked her mother. *‘ The doctor 
said I must keep you out of doors, and you'll be 
happier doing something.” 

Katie’s mother knew, if the children did not, 
that we are only happy and contented when we 
have this habit of loving service, and that no 
child is too young to find opportunity for these 
“little nameless, unremembered acts of kindness 
and of love.” 

John carried the big wooden rocking-chair out 
near the hen-coop, his mother put an old soft com- 
forter in it to wrap around Katie. John and 
Lucy made a “sedan chair” of their hands, and 
with an arm round the neck of each Katie rode 
in ‘triumph across the yard, and was soon en- 
sconced comfortably in the chair watching the 
little fluffy chickens and the mother hen. John 
brought a basin of wet meal, and threw down 
yellow splashes close to the coop; and Katie 
laughed as she saw the old hen stick her head 
between the bars in her effort to vet her share. 

But after John and Ludy had gone to school, 
Katie began to get lonesome; the minutes seemed 
like hours. She tried counting the bright yellow 
dandelion blossoms thickly scattered over the 
grass, till finally she fell asleep. After a little 
nap, she woke up feeling so lonely that she said 
to herself, “If John didn’t think so much of his 
chickens, I would call mother and ask her to 
take me back to the house.’? She almost wished 
a hawk would come, so that she could have an ex- 
cuse for calling Sally; but everything was still, — 
so still that she could hear a woodpecker tapping 
on a tree near by. Then she saw the pretty bird 
with its red head and white breast pecking at the 
bark of the tree, and running up and down the 
trunk, “hunting for its breakfast.” Katie said to 


herself, ‘‘The woodpecker can’t catch John’s 
chickens.” She kept very quiet for fear of fright- 
ening the woodpecker away, and presently she 
had another visitor. 

Now Katie had seen John play with toads. He 
even let the little ones hop on his neck, which 
she couldn’t do; but she did sometimes stroke 
their backs with a straw or little twig, “it made 
them so happy,”’? John told her, But though this 
was spotted, it looked like a heap of toads as it 
stirred close to the old wall. 

Tt was a snake, —a spotted snake basking in 
the sun; it was ash-colored and had brown spots 
with black edges all over it. Katie was not 
afraid of snakes, and her first thought was, “ It 
can’t hurt Jchin’s chickens, any way.” 

When suddenly the hen, spying her enemy, 
began to cluck and call her chickens, they hur- 
ried obedient to the call back to the coop, all but 
one, which was near the wall. It peeped, and 
then Katie saw the snake stretch itself “most a 
yard long,” she said afterwards, ‘‘ and gobble up 
the poor little chicken.” 

Then Katie screamed, and in a moment her 
mother and Sally ran out of the kitchen door, and 
Katie began to cry. For the snake had disap- 
peared, and one more of John’s chickens was lost. 

‘¢ Never mind, Katie,” said her mother, when 
the little girl, sobbing, told her story ; ‘John will 
know that you did your best to help him.” 

‘© When he gits hum he’ll kill the ugly 
snake,” said Sally. 

“The snake wasn’t ugly, Sally; it was real 
preity, with bie spots on its back and smaller 
ones on its side.’’ 

“That’s a chicken snake, and no mistake,’ 
said Sally. 
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Every Other Sunday.» 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We are obliged to return, in this number, to 
our usual space of eight pages; as far as that 
permits we offer a variety of reading matter and 
illustration. 

The pictures of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe are quite accurate. 
These are two women of our Congregational 
Unitarian denomination who have given honor 
and influence to our truths. We need not enter 
into biographical details; their good works and 
eloquent words are on ample record everywhere; 
let the young reader look up the facts. It will be 
found that both of these leaders are still young in 
heart and in progressive ideas. 

In our next number we shall present pictures 
of Miss Frances A. Willard and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, two well known characters in 
the Congregational Trinitarian ranks. Yet in 
all four instances, the fellowship and fame of 
each are inclusive of all denominational lines; 
they serve humanity ; and humanity comes before 
denominations, 

The illustrations, Pet Horse, and Carrying 
the Lambs, explain themselves. Who does not 
recognize the homestead scene, in which the boy 
comes from the orchard, with his dog and the 
basket, and remembers “ Tom,” the family horse, 
in the home pasture, first with a choice apple ? 

Carrying the Lambs gives us a clear idea of 
the shepherd ways in the time of Jesus. As 
the flock was led back to the fold at night, the 
kind shepherd, who knows every sheep and lamb, 
takes up the tired ones and tenderly carries them 
home. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tu “ Year Book” of the First Church in Boston 
for the past year is a very interesting «le mnent. 
It reveals a vast amount of activity and a great 
generosity on the part of the workers in that soci- 
ety. Rev, Stopford W. Brooke has organized his 
philanthropic forces into fine shape. Each depart- 
ment, and there are many, is carefully reported in 
this Year Book. It would be a long catalogue to 
enumerate the different charities, committees, clubs, 
funds, and activities represented in the plans of this 
church. Some idea can be gained when it is stated 
that the total yearly receipts for all these purposes 
was $17,483.24. This sum represents a financial 
contribution wholly aside from the regular expenses 
of the church itself. When a critical outside public 
inquires what is a city church doing, any way, for 
the good of the community except to have a Sunday 
hour of worship, let such a story as that above be 
told in reply. 

* *# & 

Tue Portland (Oregon) work is certainly in very 
good hands. Nothing could be in better taste than 
the letter which Rey. Mr. Wilbur sent out to the 
members of his Sunday School. It isa good sample 
of the direct interest which the minister needs to 
take. When children perceive such a glow of per- 
sonal interest, they are very sure to respond. We 
wish we had space to quote the entire missive. 

e te 

Tue Sunday School at Beverly celebrated its 
eighty-second anniversary on the evening of Sun- 
day, October 2. Age has not dimmed its powers, 
and the flight of years has not curtailed its mem- 
bers. The usual exercises were participated in by 
a large attendance of the primary department and 
the main school, filled in and surrounded by a great 
representation of friends from the town. The sing- 
ing was excellent. Carols from the new Harvest 
Service were used; and some sweet songs were sung 
by the primary department, under Mrs. Trumbull’s 
efficient leadership. Mr. Roland Boyden is super- 
intendent, and proves acceptable to all. Of course, 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. E. C. Butler, cast a 


shadow ; but every one was cheered to know that 


he was fast gaining his health after the long illness. ~ 


We believe that this school is the oldest school, in 
actual date of formation, of any Sunday School in 
New England; if we are in error, will some one 
please inform us ? 

* % 

Rev. E. J. Prescorr has just gone to Kennebunk, 
Me.; and we are confident that the Sunday-School 
interest will be taken vigorously in hand. © Mr. 
Prescott has made a fine record at Littleton, Mass., 
and there is every reason to expect a successful 
career from him in his new field. 

* % % 

TueEre will be a meeting in New York City, at 
All Souls’ Church, on the evening of November 9, 
for the formation of a Sunday-School League, in- 
tended to unite all the Sunday Schools of New York 
and vicinity in a working body. Mrs. T. J. Mum- 
ford has the matter greatly in hand, and she has 
received very widespread encouragement. 

6 * * 

Ar Northboro’, September 29, at the autumn 
meeting of the Worcester Conference, it was voted 
that the Worcester Sunday-School Society should 
be merged into the Conference. This would seem 
ominous for Sunday-School interests, had they not 
been carefully guarded by proviso that one session 
of the Conference every year should be given to 
subjects connected with Sunday-School work. It 
is our own opinion that there never was a time when 
Sunday-School matters were of so much interest 
and importance. Sunday-School unions are being 
formed everywhere; and the agitation is greater as 
to methods and aims. So it would be quite going 
backward for old Worcester County to obliterate 
the Sunday-School factor from its plans. But this 
it does not do; and if it would only take hold of 
that special session so assigned, and provide inter- 
esting speakers and subjects, we prophecy that it 
will become one of the most fruitful and valuable 
parts of the conference year. 

& & & 

Tue Sunday-School Union of Philadelphia and 
vicinity is apparenfly quite vigorous. Its report 
for the last current year is interesting. The meet- 
ings are held once a month, except in the summer, 
and interesting papers are always read. We give 
the titles of those presented last, thinking they may 
possibly serve as hints to other organizations. 

The following papers were read: “ The Children’s 
Work in Relation to the Sunday School,” Miss J. C. 
Loos; “How can we teach Unitarian Doctrines 
without trenching upon the Rights of our Children 
to form their own Opinions ?”’ Rey. W. I. Nichols; 
“Musie in the Sunday School,” Mrs. A. W. Long- 
streth ; “Reverence the Basis of all Excellence of 
Character,” Rev. Joseph May; “ The Need of Reli- 
gious Guilds,” Miss Mary Channing Wister; “ Nor- 
mal Classes for Sunday-School Teachers,” Rev. W. 
H. Johnson ; “The Unitarian View of the Spiritual 
Meaning of Easter,” extracts from Rey. Minot J. 
Savage; “The Relation of the Sunday School to 
the Individual,” Dr. E. Jackson, 

Rev. Joseph May is president, and Henry L. Child 
secretary. * & & 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was held in Portland, Me., October 
5, 6,7. The various sessions were very successful; 
Portland hospitality was unstinted; everything 
evinced an awakening of Sunday-School zeal. 
From the Annual Report of the Directors we learn 
that one hundred and forty-eight societies and 
schools contributed to the treasury by donations, 
being thirty more than at any previous year in the 
history of the organization. This is encouraging ; 
but there is room for improyement, and no doubt it 
will come. The total sum of contributions received 
was four hundred dollars more than last year. The 
Directors announce new publications, calculated to 
help still more our Sunday-School workers, es- 
pecially those in the Infant and Primary Depart- 
ments. The money given by the denomination will 
be devoted to the cheapening of text-book prices 


to the issuing of a new Song and Service Book, and 
to the distribution of pamphlets bearing on teaching, 
libraries, singing, teachers’ meetings, and kindred 
topics. 


GLEANINGS. 


We have received from the author a copy of 
“ Glimpses of a Better Life.” This is a book, taste- 
ful in its appearance, and very uplifting in its con- 
tents. Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale is one of 
our ministers finely equipped with insight and 
poetic expression. The spiritual power which he 


brings to bear upon the consideration of any sub- 


ject illuminates it without logic or didactic treat- 
ment. It is with minds as with objects in hand, 
there is an affinity or magnetizing quality which 
draws light to light. 
chapters, makes one think, by way of illustration, of 
one who in his summer journeyings rests now and 
then, and meditates upon what the landscapes have 
revealed. This volume is a deep well rather than 
a shallow bubbling spring; that is, the sources which 
feed it are deep and cool,— which may or may not 
be true of springs, —and it is very tranquil; but the 
supply of suggestive thought is quite exhaustless. 
This may seem to be strong praise, but it is 
deserved, *# & & 

Tue following passage from a paper read at a 
Sunday-School convention in San Francisco by 
Sarah S. B. Yule, applies very pertinently to the 
course of lessons on “Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds :” — 


Were I to be asked to teach a young class his- 
tory, I should not begin with Greece and Rome, 
but San Francisco, California, and lead back to the 
foundation of government and civilized life. ~ 

So in Sunday School, where we meet our classes 

each week, hoping to give them something that will 
help them to live nearer the good, nearer God, I 
would commence with the beautiful lives, the beau- 
tiful words of our own time; always leading back 
to the words of the great Teacher, who taught us 
to say “Our Father,” and then further back to the 
wise and good men who made the flowering and 
completion of his life possible. 
_ And while a stranger visiting my class might 
think there was much of Whittier, Longfellow, and 
Emerson, I should feel that it all lead back to the 
book of books. ond 

Miss E. U. Emerson and Miss Kate L. Brown 
have prepared a delightful little operetta for chil- 
dren, to be used in the Christmas time, entitled 
“The Tables Turned.” The text is bright and the 
music is similar. This is published by the Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston, and ought to be very popular 
with those who are planning entertainments with 
the children and for the children in the Christmas 
days. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Hprearrer each leaflet of ‘‘ Noble Lives and 
Noble Deeds” will have a “Golden Text.” It 
was expected that the teachers would supply 
this helpful feature to each lesson; but there 
seems to be a demand for a regularly printed 
one, to give the religious key-note for the subject 
and its consideration. 
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